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To the Friends of UNITY: 

Last year by your active co-operation the 
subscription list of UNITY was increased by 
1,500 names, thus making possible an in- 
crease of size and reduction of price that have 
made the paper much more efficient. This 
increase has made the paper self-supporting, 
that is, for the first time it pays printers’ bills 
without a deficit to be shouldered by some 
one. But it does not vet afford any surplus to 
pay for editorial work. 

The next advance step must be to further 
increase the list enough to make it possible 
for us to pay an efficient assistant editor, who 
can relieve Mr. Jones of all the routine work 
that now falls on him without compensation, 
and who can also bring UNITY up to a higher 
standard of accuracy, promptness and timeli- 
ness. It is an open secret among Mr. Jones’s 
associates that his health absolutely requires a 
larger measure of rest than he has found pos- 
sible, and he would find it no small relief to 
have UN1TyY’s editing thus provided for, while 
he would still supervise its columns and treat 
editorially of the most important topics. 

Last year you increased the Unity list by 
' 1,500 new names. Give us.1,500 more and 
the assistant editorship will be an accom- 
plished fact. The new volume begins March 
1; the time is short. Please write us now 
what you can do to help. A prompt renewal 
of your own subscription is something. A 
list of addresses of people likely to be in- 
terested will help. A personal canvass on 
Unity’s behalf that may yield one to thirty 
new subscribers is surely a possible thing for 
many, Remember that, if requested, we send 
a copy of Mr. Powell’s new book, “ Liberty 
and Life,” for every new subscription. 

Yours fraternally, 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 
Publishers of UNITY. 


editorial, 


THE author of “ The Light of Asia” 
is reported as saying that Edgar A. Poe 


can poets destined to literary immor- 
tality. 


THe third lecture in the “Old South” 
ocurse at Boston was a strong address 
by Edwin D. Mead on “Adams and 
Henry,” which the Providence fournal 
prints entire. 


THE Sunday School Times thinks 
“most persons are in greater danger from 
over-resting than from over-working,” 
and that we “may mistake the weariness 
of inaction for the weariness of over- 
exertion.” 


It has been well said that “every 
truth of morals must be redemonstrated 
in the experience of the individual man 
before he is capable of utilizing it asa 
constituent of character or guide in 
action.” In morals we know only that 
we have lived, lived through and. lived 
beyond. 


At the great fire in Boston, March, 
1760, one hundred and seventy-four 
dwellings and about the same number 
of stores were burnt. Rev. Jonathan 
Mayhew, of the West Church, preached 
a sermon on the event, to stay the alarms 
of the people and to maintain the good- 
ness of God. 


AND now we are told da gripfe is 
not a new invention in disease at: all, 
but boasts a century’s age and distinction, 
having afflicted the good people of 
Philadelphia in the winter of 1789-90, 
and its unpleasant symptoms and phases 
being duly recorded in the medical 
journal of Dr. Benjamin Rush. 


THE influence exerted upon the very 
early years of the child, often deter- 
mines its tendencies and_ character. 
Nowhere has this been so well under- 
stood and lived up to as in the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose ecclesiastics 
are reported to have said, “Give us the 
first seven years of a child’s life, and 
you may have the rest.” 


THE new magazine, 7he Arena, 
seems to be inspired not only by an in- 
tellectual conviction, but to be under a 
moral compulsion as well, if we may 
judge by its motto, selected from Heine: 
“We do not take possession of our 
ideas, but are possessed by them. They 
master us and force us into the arena, 
where, like gladiators, we must fight 
for them” 


Cuicaco is to have a Browning 
Memorial meeting some time in Febru- 
ary, during the visit of Mr. George H. 
Riddle to the city, whose readings from 
Browning and other poets are so de- 
servedly popular, and who, as a lover 
of the dead poet, has consented to con- 

‘tribute something to the evening’s pro- 
gramme. Further particulars will 
appear in a later issue. 


Rev. Dr, PARKHURST of New York 
believes in a lay ministry as the hope of 
the churches. He tells the story of a 
London pastor who keeps a large num- 
ber of missionaries at work in his par- 
ish, who remarked that. at one time he 
employed several theological students in 
that way. ‘ How did it work? ” asked 
a friend. ‘ Well,” he replied, hesi- 
tatingly, “ it was good for the students.” 
“ The unconverted are not thronging 
the churches, and there is no indication 
that they will. The Church will have 
to come to them before they will come 
to the Church, and the implement of 


traction, stronger than chimes, adver- 


and Joaquin Miller are the two Ameri- 


—_— 


tisements, seasoned preaching, cheap 
pews or hospitable ushers, is doubtless 
going to be the agency of lay-Chris- 
tians who, by their own understanding 
of secular relations and limitations, will 
be able to stand up among men of em- 
ployment and of affairs,as just inter- 
preters of the meaning of the Church 
and the import of the Gospel concretely 
applied, bridging in this way the wide 
chasm that divides between the sanctu- 
ary and the unchurched.” 


“ WHAT IS IT TO BE A JEW?” is the 
title of a symposium in the Fewish 
Messenger. ‘The editor of the Amer- 
ican Israelite, after commenting some- 
what humorously on possible answers to 
this question—some in the dictionary and 
some not—among others quoting Heine’s 
“ Tt is amisfortune,” concludes that “ the 
query has a dogmatic import; it means 
what one must be, believe, think, do or 
omit, in order to be a member in good 
standing of the community of Israel.” 
But the greatest symposium is in the 
future. That is, when the question, 
W hatis it to be a Christian? is decided. 
We hope the great journals will find 
out. 


Rev. A. N. AtcorTt, in the Relig io- 
Philosophical fournal, argues strongly 
for a Church of the Spirit—not of the 
letter. None such as yet, he is con- 
vinced, exists. Churches are organized 
about some one truth while perhaps 
greater truths are thereby lost sight of. 
‘*Pailiausms, even though they be 
liberal partialisms, are already about 
numerous enough. It is time now to 
have a church whose only covenant, or 
religious tie, is with reason, heart, un- 
derstanding and conscience. - Dogmatic 
and documentary religion is no longer 
possible to people who desire the light 
of our time.” 


WeE have sometimes thought that 
nothing could do Christianity so much 
good as a solid century of old fashioned 
persecution. It would sift Christendom 
in a way to make the churches mean 
something—or nothing. It would cer- 
tainly purge them of a class who pro- 
fess a religion, but who have no 
thought of practising it—who make it 
a matter of merchandise, willing to pay 
something for it since they get a good 
deal out of it in social recognition, and 
in a business way. Better than this, it 
would probably bring in a class who 
for sincerity’s sake, and for truth’s sake, 
or from thoughtlessness, have stood 
with the outside world; but who, see- 
ing religion threatened, assaulted, and 
made real by the stress put upon it, rise 
up to give it their earnest support. 


A wriTER in The Unitarian Review 
has an expostulatory word to utter 
against “The Romantic Theory of 
Prayer,” which is his way of character- 
izing Mr. Gannett’s Words on that sub- 
ject, when conducting the devotional 
services at one of the meetings of the late 
Philadelphia conferences. The editor 
of the Review expresses his regret that 
the communication could not have been 
accompanied by Mr. Gannett’s address, 
which “has been often referred to as 
noting better than any other single 
thing the high-water mark of devout 
thought and aspiration” at the confer- 
ence, and in reply to its correspondent, 
says that, “in argument on matters of 
this sort we are all but little children.” 
He calls attention to the distinction be- 
tween prayer as doctrine, and pra: S 
experience—* If this doctrine of prayeh 
is pressed ...it is apt to invite skepti- 
cism. If the experzence of prayer is 
trusted, on ever so low or unsatisfactory 


* 


a mental plane, it is far more apt to lead 
up to its higher interpretation.” Not 
prayer alone but religion as experience 
above the religion of doctrine is that de- 


manded by the awakening intellect of — 


the times. 


-_—_——. or 


MORALS. 


In Unity for Dec. 7, 1889, I had a 
brief article on Religzon. 1 promised 
to follow it by one on morality, and 
then, in athird, to say something con- 
cerning their mutual relations. Now 
then for the word about morals. 

Being a theist, as I am, and _ holding 
that all things root themselves in and 
spring out of the one divine power, 
of course I hold that God is the ultim- 
ate source of morality. But this does 
not mean that religion is the source of 
morality, nor that it furnishes its sanc- 
tions. Though God be the source of 
both, yet they are historically quite dis- 
tinct in their origins. Perhaps moral- 
ity has quite as often inspired and 
helped religion as religion has inspired 
and helped morality. 

And, again, though believing God 
to be the one source of morality, I do 
not therefore believe that morality has 
been revealed, in any other sense than 
all truth is revealed. Morality depends 
on no book, no religion, no person. It 
is inherent in the nature of things, the 
constituent law of the universe. It is 
as necessary as gravitation, and as uni- 
versal and inexorable in its sway. 

Practically it is a social result, spring- 
ing naturally and necessarily out of the 
experiences of men in trying to live 
together. By trying it men have found 
out that certain things are healthful to 
eat, and these they have named foods. 
Certain other things they have found 
to be deadly, and these they have called 
poisons. It needed no supernatural 
revelation to trace the distinctions. So, 
in precisely the same way—by trying 
it—they have found out that certain 
kinds of conduct were healthful for so- 
ciety, and these they have named good. 
And, in the same way—by trying it, 
again—they have found out, too, certain 
other courses of conduct were hurtful, 
and these they have called evil. Nota 
single virtue or vice on earth but can 
be accounted for in this way. For if 
morality has looked inward and ap- 
proved or condemned certain feelings 
or states of mind, it is only because 
they have recognized these as_ the 
springs or motive-forces of conduct. 

Take two or three illustrative cases. 
If people are to live together at all, it 
is plain that promiscuous killling can- 


not be allowed. So, of course, murder | 


becomes a crime. If any one is to hold 
property of course theft cannot be 
allowed. If business is to be carried 
on; if any kind of communication is to 
be maintained, a certain general level 


of truth must be kept up. And the 


same line of reasoning will equally ap- 
ply to all other cases whatsoever. 

The origin of the word comscience 
tells the same story. It is com-scto to 
know together or with, to become con- 
scious of others as being other selves— 
persons having the some desires, the 
same capacity for joy or suffering, and 
so the same or equal rights to whatever 
is desirable for man. 

At first, this conscience, or conscious- 
ness, includes only those closely related— 
the family or the tribe. But as the tribe 
grows into the city, the city into the 
nation, and the nation into a sense of 
the race,then a human conscience is 
born. Only a few have this yet. Most 
Americans, however zealous for Am- 


erican rights, can yet look with equan- 
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omg on a wrong done to England 
er France or Italy. So we are only 
partially civilized as yet. And while 
we are very careful of the rights 
of our religion, we find it easy to be 
unjust to a Catholic or a Buddhist. 
Though we do not so express it, still 
many of our prayers reallymean: 

Bless me and my wife, 

My. son John and his wife, 

Us four and no more.—Amen. 

When morality gets its full growth, it 
will demand justice, not for me and 
mine alone, but for al/: not even 
for mankind alone, but for all life that 
can feel and so is capable of sorrow or 
of joy. | 7 

In another brief paper some of the 
relations between religion and morality 


will be indicated. 
M. J. SAVAGE. 


FROM ACROSS THE 8EA. 

One of the distinguished preachser 
in London is the Rev. Dr. Momerie. 
He is the regular preacher at the 
Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. At 
one time the singing of the children 
there used to be a Sunday attraction; 
now Dr. Momerie’s sermons are the 
main cause of the large congregation to 
be found every Sunday at the Found- 
ling. Dr. Momerie is Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in King’s Col- 
lege, London, and he is the author of 
several works of a philosophical char- 
acter. For some time he was content 
to publish these anonymously, but they 
are now avowed as his productions. 
An essay on “ Personality ” has reached 
a fourth edition, while the sixth is an- 
nounced of a volume of sermons on 
“The Origin of Evil” and kindred 
subjects. His sermons on Agnosticism 
are acute, scholarly and penchant. The 
latest production from his pen is a vol- 
ume of sermons entitled “ Church and 
Creed,” and rumor hath it that the Pro- 
fessor’s outspoken utterances are likely 
to get him into trouble with his ecclesi- 
astical superiors, for his Broad Church- 
ism is of the most advanced kind. I 
cannot help thinking that Unity 
readers will like to hear something of 
this volume. 

The first sermon defines Dr. Momer- 
ie’s conception of “The Church,” 
which is wide enough in all conscience. 
‘“ The Church then,—the true Church, 
the Christian Church, Church of God, 
the one eternal and universal Church— 
consists of those who are written in 
heaven because they have worked right- 
eousness on earth.” Then pointing out 
that Dissenters, as such, “exist, not to 
emphasize the importance of righteous- 
ness, but to emphasize the importance of 
something else,—agreement in regard 
to which is made a szme gua non for 
membership;” he admits that the 
Churches of Christendom -have not 
fully realized the divine ideal, though 
the Church of England is slowly strug- 
gling towards it. He rebukes the con- 
stant hankering after uniformity, and 
asks when met will learn to be content 
with unity, the highest unity manifest- 
ing itself in diversity. Under the diver- 
sities of faith and ritual there underlies 
“the desire to do honor to Him who is 
regarded as the impersonation of per- 
fect goodness,” and “ the infinite. varie- 
ty of religious thought and observance 
may all be summed up in that one word 
—Righteousness.” 

There is little in this with which I, 
for one, have any quarrel. In the next 
sermon I find myself less able to follow 
Dr. Momerie. It is on the position of 
the clergy in the Church of England. 
Taking for his text the form of subscrip- 
tion which, since the year 1865, the 
law has required from beneficed clergy- 
men, in lieu of that which had been re- 
quired since 1662, he asserts that whereas 


by the former, every clergyman had to 
_ declare his “ unfeigned assent and con- 


sent to all and everything prescribed in 
and by the Book of Common Prayer;” 
he is now only called upon to declare 
his belief that “the doctrine of the 
Church of England as contained in the 
Prayer-book is not contrary to the 
Word of God.” This is not strictly 
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does declare is his “ assent to the Thir- 
ty-nine Articles of Religion and to the 
Book of Common Prayer,” and his be- 
lief that “the doctrine of the united 
Church of England and Ireland, as 
therein set forth, is agreeable to the 
Word of God.”’ Dr. Momerie contends 
that the old form which required un- 
feigned assent and consent to all and 
everything contained in the Prayer- 
book was absurd, as the Articles consis- 
ted of a number of complicated propo- 
sitions drawn up in a time of vehement 
controversy. But by the present form 
the clergy have to declare their as- 
sent to these very articles, and it is very 
difficult to the ordinary mind to grasp 
the great distinction which the Broad 
Church clergy fancy exists between the 
two forms. No doubt the alteration 
was made by Parliament to meet the 
difficulty alleged to exist in the minds 
of the Broad Church clergy, but it 
is no answer to the charge which is 
made against them, that they have the 
sanction of the law to their conduct. 
For what is the charge? It is that 
Broad Church clergymen recite creeds 
which they do not believe, and preach 
doctrines which are opposed to the very 
Articles, without assenting to which 
they would not have been permitted to 
preach at all. Ina court of legality, or 
in the realm of casuistry, this may be de- 
fensible on the lines laid down by Dr. 
Momerie, but from an ethical stand- 
point the plea of parliamentary author- 
ity has no validity. “ Righteousness,” 
says Dr. Momerie, “ is essential—of all 
things most essential—to the welfare of 
men.” Quite so. But honesty is an 
‘element in righteousness, and to seek 
to establish a church by means which 
have a flavor of dishonesty about them, 
is perilously fatal to its ultimate success, 
using that word in its highest sense. I 
have felt compelled to say thus much 
on Dr. Momerie’s challenge to the 
“ foolish people” who venture to ques- 
tion the Broad Church position, and I 
gladly pass on to consider somé of his 
other sermons, with which most of your 
readers will find themselves in accord. 
Two of these are devoted to the 
Creed falsely attributed to Athanasius. 
Dr. Momerie holds that whoever “ ac- 
cepts the Athanasian Creed zz English 
is an Tritheist; he is guilty of having 
‘divided the substance;’ and, if the 
damnatory clauses of the Creed be true, 
he will * without doubt perish everlast- 
ingly.’ The reason he gives for this 
is that the word “ person ” is a transla- 
tion from the Latin persona, which has 
three meanings: (1) an actor’s mask; 
2) a character assumed on the stage; 
a an individual. The last corresponds 
to the meaning of our English word 
person. But it is only in the second 
signification that we can treat the 
Creed. “ The ‘persons’ of the Trin- 
ity—according to the Athanasian 
Creed—are the different characters or 
manners or ways in which the Deity 
appears to us.” The teaching of the 
Creed is “ that God reveals himself in 
a threefold way—in nature, in Christ, 
and in our own hearts.” After hearing 
Dr. Momerie’s first sermon on this 
creed, some gentleman wrote him a let- 
ter in which he said that Dr. Momerie’s 
criticism had let in a fresh light not only 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
upon the damnatory clauses. Hitherto 
he had never repgated these, but now 
he had come to regard them as “ merely 
insisting on the deep importance of en- 
tire self-surrender to Christ, and the ab- 
solute necessity of receiving His doc- 
trine of love, if we would do our duty 


in this life and hope for happiness in 


the great hereafter,” and henceforward 
he should no longer hesitate to join in 
repeating them. This was scarcely 
what Dr. Momerie expected, so his sec- 
ond sermon on the creed is devoted to 
replying to this criticism, which, as may 
be supposed, was no difficult task. 
Then comes a sermon on “ Salvation 
by Creed,” a docrine which he regards 
as “a pestilent doctrine—the most pes- 
tilent with which ever the world was 
cursed.” In a later passage he asserts 
that “the best creed in the world will 


only possible salvation is salvation by 
conduct.” And this is the key-note to 
the whole of the teaching in this _ vol- 
ume of sermons. The only salvation 
worthy of the name is that “ we per- 
fect ourselves.” ‘ The service of man 
is the service of God. The welfare of 
humanity is the glory of the Deity.” 
It is not belief which will save, but 
right conduct, and there is no necessary 
connection between the two. It would 
be wrong to imagine that this is the 
doctrine preached by many of the 
clergy of the Established Church. 
No, unfortunately, orthodoxy of the 
head is held to outweigh the or- 
thodoxy of the heart. And yet Dr. 
Momerie does not stand entirely alone. 
In this week’s Christian World there 
is Archdeacon Farrar writing: “I 
am so convinced that there is no 
error more fatal than the notion that 
correct belief or church membership 
are of any value whatever in compari- 
son with that righteousness of life 
which is the be-all and end-all of true 
religion, that I say plainly—and if I 
could find words to say it yet more 


plainly, I would say it yet more plainly . 


—I would rather that any man should 
be a Romanist, or a Dissenter, or a 
Buddhist, or a Mohamedan, so that he 
were a holy and godly man, than ten 
ten times over a member of the most 
catholic church that ever existed, and be 
asly intriguer, or a rancorous slanderer, 
or an unclean liver, or a professed liar, 
or, in any form of conscious wicked- 
ness, a hypocrite and a bad man. Just 
as a living dog is better than a dead 
lion, so a good heretic or a righteous 
schismatic may be immeasurably dearer 
to God and nearer to Heaven than a 
bad Christian whose conduct gives the 
lie to his creed.” The younger school 


of Wesleyans are insisting upon much. 


the same kind of thing. One of the 
foremost among them—the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, the editor of the Metho- 
dist Ttmes—has been recently dwelling 
upon the “ unconscious Christianity ” of 
some who are not Christians in name. 
All this is encouraging, and shows that 
there is progress and not stagnation. 
And is not that well? B. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Any Boston letter within the last 

month must have mentioned, or at the 
present time should allude to ® La 
Grippe,” or as some one called it, “the 
la grippe.” It has rendered all manner 
of living difficult, for those who have 
been sick could not work, and those 
who were well had double work to do. 
Sympathy and suspicion have kept pace 
with each other, for the employer 
could not always be sure how much of 
the illness was feigned. It has been a 
doleful month, and death has come very 
often as after consequence of the influ- 
enza. . 
I am very sorry to retract a state- 
ment in a former letter. My words 
of Mrs. Barrows’ admirable fitness for 
the position of School-committee wom- 
an are as true as ever, but on a recount 
of the votes it was found that another 
nominee had received about fifty more 
votes than were given to her. 

Two notable courses of lectures are 
being delivered in our city, one under 
the management of the Channing Club, 
the young Unitarian organization in re- 
pect to the Unitarian Club, which is 
composed of the lay fathers of the faith. 
_The subjects of these “Talks” are the 
Martyrs, the Great Preachers, the Phil- 
anthropists, the Ethics, and the Outlook 
of Unitarianism, by Rev. Messrs. Her- 
ford, Horton, Hale, Ames, and Savage, 
respectively. The other course of lect- 
ures is under the auspices of the Free 
Religious Association, on “Social Or- 
ganization and Reform.” The desire 
is “to have every important standpoint 
with reference to industrial organiza- 
tion and the functions of the State fairly 
and well represented.” Though the 
tickets for these eight lectures are at 
the nominal price of a dollar and a half, 
yet more people go where they need 
not even put anything in the contribu- 
tion box, and after all people are not 
‘mean in so feeling, for it is wonderful 


that most persons can pay for both rent 
and food. One’s views of the prospects 
of the human race too often depend on 
one’s personal mood, and if these eight 
lectures can make people realize the 
poverty of nationalism, I trust every 
one who cannot afford to buy his own 
ticket, will have one given him. But 
as the course is to be representative, the 
new device of nationalism for the abo- 
lition of realities may be urged. 

Let me write of one pleasant reality 
in the line of education which, next to 
religion, is the progressive factor of so- 
ciety. Smith College is pre-eminently 
the girls’ college, where the feminine 
element of life as embodied in home in- 
fluence, is recognized as being as neces- 
sary to education as the development of 
the intellectual faculties. This twofold 
training of woman is sanctioned by the 
college seal placed high in a stained 
glass window, which one sees on enter- 
ing the main building. The figure of 
the Virgin, copied from Murillo’s pic- 
ture of the immaculate conception, 
stands above the words in Greek, *“*Add 
to virtue knowledge.” Knowledge is 
the second attribute of life. 

The principle of home life is carried 
out by the erection of dormitories, 
which are as beautiful and refined as 
private homes. A lady is at the head 
of each, keeping house exactly as if it 
were her own house. The pictures 
and ornaments, the furniture and rugs, 
the girls’ rooms, are marked by indi- 
vidual taste and careful selection. The 
silky Italian blankets for bedspreads, 
transform the bedsteads into couches, 
which are supplied with pillows of 
many sizes, covered with soft shades of 
colored silks. A beautiful art building 
has lately been given, where the stu- 
dents study, copy, gaze, and grow 
many-sided. The lower halls are 
filled with Greek, Roman and medi- 
zval casts. Those of Pallas Velletre 
and the Winged Victory, a reproduc- 
tion of the Tomb of the children of 
Charles VIII of France, with three or 
four little, fat, kneeling angels as guar- 
dians, and a pedestal surmounted by the 
Three Graces, are of unusual interest. 
The picture gallery contains the works 
of American artists only, men such as 
Nicoll, Thayer, Appleton Brown, 
Tryon, and Fuller. 

In a small room are the original 
drawings of many of the illustrations in 
“Scribner’s” and “St. Nicholas,” which 
have been bestowed by the publishers. 
Another building is devoted to science. 
The tablet giving the name of the gen- 
erous donor of this department, bears 
the inscription, “To teach the Truth in 
Nature.” 

All this is the work of President 
Seelye. Sixteen years ago the ground 
for the college was unbroken, fourteen 
years ago the first building was opened 
with fifteen pupils, who were deter- 
mined that whatever else they should 
do, they would not imitate the boys. 
The tradition has been handed down. 
There is no masculine hazing. Rather 
does the second class take the entering 
one under its protection, and give a re- 
ception for its members, and introduce 
them to the other students. There are 
no public girl orators in the graduating 
class, whose members leave as truer 
women and pupils of wider training, 
because they have been under the per- 
sonal supervision of a courteous scholar, 
a devout and manly Christian, a kind- 
hearted and far-seeing man, President 
Seelye. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


We can find no standing ground 
until we identify Christianity with 
moral goodness, and the Christian 
Church in its idea and ultimate develop- 
ment with the whole moral, social and 
political system by which the human 
race is growing to its fullness.— Canon 
Fremantle. 


He is an “ unbeliever” who refuses 
to recognize the truths revealed to us 
by the widening light of knowledge, 
and turns the Bible into a sort of 
“ fetich,” whose utterances he substi- 
tutes for the witness, the spirit and the 


voice of God.—Archdeacon Farrar. Yo ae 
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UNITY, 


Goutributed and Selected, 


“A SOCIOLOGICAL EVENT.”* 


Dear friends of our favored philosophy class, 
My wand o’er your heads permit me to pass. 
And presto! a change 
As pleasant as strange. 
In the flash of an eye, far over the sea, 
In the “ Thunderer’s” office, safe-seated are 


we, 
And the great Walter-Press of the London 
Times 


Is greeting our ear with its wonderful rhymes. 


A breathing, live automaton, 
Majestic as the Amazon! 
It sends each hour to a waiting world, 
Speeding like bombs from mortar hurled— 
Sheet upon sheet, a thousand score, 
To add to Life’s potential store. 


At the heart of the world we seem to be, 

Its rhythmical] beatings to hear and see, 

For the arteries, veins and nervous force 

That traverse all lands in their cosmic course, 

To build up the brain of peasant and peer, 

Of student and merchant, king, chemist and 
seer, 

Fine fountain, thought, center and nutriment 
here, 


We note the cylinders and wheels, 

The polished shafts and flashing steels, 

The bolts and bars and whirling reels, 

And each one feels, or thinks he feels 
The meaning of the mystery, 
And knows its wondrous history. 

When lo! our scientist doth come,* 

And we poor, common folk, are dumb. 

For with his learned, loving eye, 

He in that huge machine doth spy 

What, ne’er in ages, you or I, 

Unlearned in science, would descry, 

A Sociological event! 

And thereon waxeth eloquent. 

Tracing far back its long descent 

Through countless years’ experiment; 

From ancestors of lesser worth, 

Plebeian mould, and lowly birth; 

Through blacksmith’s forge, and anvil-mirth, 

To metal heart of mother Earth. 


Then, up through artisan and art, 

He tracks each slow-developed part, 
Through keen Invention’s patient hand; 
Through proud Discovery's tribute grand; 
From mental worth and moral force; 
With Science on her upward course; 


From skilled, right hand and honest toil 

On Britain’s insulated soil : 

Where favoring Peace guards Enterprise, 

And industries to arts arise. 

This splendid goal of glorious dreams, 

With such historic grandeur teems, 

With hero-deeds so brightly beams, 

With martyr-fires so lurid gleams— 

To Evolution’s prescient eye, 

An altar by the wayside seems, 

A holy, consecrated shrine; 

Ordained, made sacred and divine, 

By life’s unstinted, costly wine. 

O’er it in rich libation poured 

By Labor’s prayer that from it soared; 

By every native gift, the Years 

Have on it laid with smiles and tears; 

By all the fame its oracles have won, 

And nobler triumphs yet in times to come. 
ANNA H. F Rost. 


* Dedicated to the leader of the philosophy section of 
“ Unity Club,” in All Souls Church, Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OOMPULSORY 
EDUCATION. 

A most suggestive incident is that of 
the six. Toronto boys, who tried the 
other day to qualify themselves, by 
means of a petty theft, for a place in 
the Reformatory, in order that they 
might learn a trade. A lady whowisi- 
ted some destitute families during the 
recent Christmastide, on charitable 
thoughts intent, returned, on each occa- 
sion, strongly impressed with the con- 
viction that the one great need of the 
children growing up so plentifully in 
such families is industrial education. 
Even were it necessary to choose be- 
tween a system which should teach such 
boys the use of their hands, by way of 
preparation for some useful trade, and 
such girls to cook and sew, and in other 
ways keep house in a cleanly, tidy and 
economical fashion, and the public 
school system as it-at present exists, few 
thoughtful persons could doubt that the 
former training would be preferable to 
the latter, as much more closely related 
to the health, happiness, respectability 
and morality of the future lives of those 
receiving it. But, happily, there is no 
necessity for any such choice. The one 
kind of education need by no means 
exclude the other. The training of 


hands and brains may be carried on |’ 


pari su with mutual advantage. 
Every intelligent teacher must admit 
that in the schools, as at present consti- 
tuted, there is, in spite of all excellen- 
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cies of system and mode, an enormous 
waste of time and energy. The brains 
of boys and girls, even in their teens, 
cannot profitably be kept on the stretch 
for so many hours as make up the school 
day. A change of head work for hand 
work for one-third or even one-half the 
time would be really beneficial to study, 
by the rest and relaxation it would af- 
ford. Moreover, the training of. the 


hands would involve also the training of 


the eye, and through it of the faculties 
of perception, reason and judgment, 
and so would afford in itself an invalu- 
able mental discipline, This is especial- 
ly true where reference is constantly 
had to simple scientific principles with- 
in the range of a child’s comprehen- 
sion. Thus everything points to the 
necessity for a radical change in our ideas 
and methods of elementary education. 
Something is being done, through the 
agency of private philanthropists, to 
meet the crying demand for industrial 
training, but such efforts are necessarily 
limited in scope, and are apt to be more 
or less spasmodic and _ intermittent. 
What is needed is an industrial system 
on a national scale, at least for towns 
and cities. ‘T’he tendency is now clearly 
in that direction, but why should the 
process be so slow? Who can doubt 
that the compulsory education, of the 
kind and in the directions indicated, of 
all the boys and girls of the city whose 
manual and industrial training is now 
being wholly neglected, would work a 
moral revolution in the course of a few 
years, and completely change, to the 
great advantage both of themselves and 
of the community, the future course 
of thousands who are now in training 
for lives of hopeless wretchedness, and 
in too many cases of positive vice and 
crime? If this is nota legitimate field for 
strong legislation and liberal expendi- 
ture by the State, it would be hard to 
find one.— Zhe Week, Toronto. 

“ THE church is really a banding to- 
gether of people to set wrongs right.” 
— Ffames Huntington. 


WORSHIP. 


We need to cultivate the worship 
side of our lives; but the ordinary con- 
ception as to what worship means is a 
very narrow conception. There is not 
aman or woman on earth that is not 
a worshipper. I do not believe there 
is a person anywhere so degraded that 
he does not at times look to something 
above him and feel kindled and stirred 
by admiration for that something. If 
he has not the nerve or the will power 
to climb up to it, he still admires it, he 
still appreciates it. And since God is 
the one source, the one author, of all 
that is good, of all that is beautiful, of 
all that is true, he who admires any- 
thing higher than he is, is just so far a 
worshipper of God; and this admiration 
of something, be it ever so slight a step 
above him, may be the taking of the 
next step in climbing up this eternal 
stairway of aspiration that leads us at 
last to the very foot of the throne.— 
M. F. Savage, in Christian Register. 


OHRISTIANITY. 


The conclusion was forced upon me 
that it is presumption and arrogance to 
claim as “ Christian” those ideas and 
graces of character which may equally 
be found among enlightened believers 
in other religions than the Christian; 
and I came to the conviction that the 
progress of humanity would now be 
greatly aided, if the barriers between 
the religions, which are kept up by 
their special claims and names, could 
be removed, and people from various 
faiths should be drawn into one fellow- 
ship on the basis of absolute liberty of 
thought, of pure aspirations, and of 
earnest endeavor to know and to keep 
the law of righteousness, recognizing 
no other authority than that of truth 
itself. — William F. Potter. 


God; and, till we get it into theology, 
a great number of men who think 
deeply will be atheists, and necessarily 
disbelievers in immortality —Stopford 


A. Brooke. | 


WE must have an adequate idea of | 


Tue following lines on Millet’s 

“L’ Angelus,” by Graham R. Tomson, 

in a recent number of the /ndependent, 

will have a special interest for Chicago 
readers now that the celebrated paint- 
ing is at the Exposition building: 

The faint bells chime athwart the low lit leas, 
And all the air is mellow with their sound: 
With bowed, bared heads, upon the tillage 

ground, 

Still as the sculptured marbles of Old Greece, 
Two toilers stand, in reverent surcease, 


With burdens laid aside, with bonds. un- 
bound, | 
Their humble brows, their heavy labors 
crowned 
At eventide with sunset-gold and peace. 


Shall not Death’s music sweetly call to us? 
All we who till our bare, unfruitful land, 
Our fields bestrewn with stones and sterile 

sand 

For scanty harvests, poor and piteous; 

Shall we not joyfully arise and stand 

To hear the sound of our last Angelus? 


HuMAN fellowship is undoubtedly 
the key-note of the ethics of Jesus. 
The vice of the ancient world had been 
selfishness; a Roman would have trod 
on a foreigner as he trod on a worm. 
Against that vice Christianity came 
forward with its whole weight in be- 
half of a spirit of human brotherhood. 
The story of a man going about doing 
good; the narrative of the sacrifice of 
his life through a sense of this human 
fellowship—this is the invaluable pic- 
ture offered to us in Christianity. The 
words of Jesus in the hour of His 
death: “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,” are the highest 
expression of moral feeling ever put 
into words. Jesus on the cross is the 
highest conception of the moral im- 
agination which the world has ever 
reached.— W. L. Sheldon, Society of 
Ethical Culture, St. Louis. 


AN old German once said: “I likes 
to give villingly. Ven I gives villingly, 
it enjoys me so much that I gives 
again. ”"—H xchange. : 


A wRITER in Poet-Lore calls Sordello 
Browning’s Hamlet. 


* Tre Golden Rule must be the rule 
for gold.” 


She Study- Gable. 


Fonathan Edwards, by Alexander V. G. 
Allen, D. D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 

Some years ago Mr. William C. 
Gannett planned a series of biographies 
of men eminent as promoters of free- 
dom in religion. And the first name in 
the list was that of Jonathan Edwards. 
Rev. William Henry Channing highly 
approved of this choice, and said: “The 
man who introduced me to Jonathan 
Edwards was that blessed soul who 
was my spiritual father, William Ellery 
Channing; and he did it by reading to 
me that exquisite passage (have you 
not all read it lately’) where he com- 
pares humility of the soul to the hum- 
ble, white anemones, that first bud in 
the spring, or the lilies of the valley,— 
that beautiful soul, whom I heard once 
say, ‘My tears do not lie near the sur- 
face’, and who had to draw the pocket 
handkerthief to apply to his eyes as he 
read. It went too deep; and if you 
will read it again, you will feel it and 
know it yourself. I tell you, you can- 
not read that passage without tears,—if 
you have got any heart at all.” Nor shall 
we ever forget the surprise and charm 
of Edwards’ Diary, when as a Divinity 
student, dipping into his solid volumes, 


we read the story of his early religious. 


experience. Then, as now, it seemed 
a sort of paradox that a heart so tender 
and loving should have been led to 
‘adopt doctrines so cruel and revolting. 
But Edwards is fortunate as well as 
we, in having Prof. Allen for his biog- 
rapher; and no one can understand 
New England theology, or will have 
the key to its elucidation, who does not 
take into careful account the influence 
of this great thinker and divine. L. 


St. Theresa of Avila. (Famous Women 
Series.) By Mrs. Bradley Gilman, Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 1889. 

This book is a successful attempt to 
picture Theresa, the brilliant, strong- 


hearted, executive woman who re- 
formed a famous order, rather than 
Theresa, the sixteenth century saint, 
who has always seemed to belong only 
to the world of mediaeval romance and 
church tradition. Here her pleasure- 
loving, excitable girlhood is not ig- 
nored for the sake of dwelling on mirac- 
ulous visions. It may be a shock to 
hear St. Theresa described as a “ pro- 
nounced flirt and coquette at fourteen,” 
secretly engaged to be married, but the 
development of the same girl into an 
earnest woman is carefully traced, and 
this detracts nothing from the unselfish- 
ness and courage of her later life. Her 
personal influence was remarkable and 
such influence seems to be worth as 
much in Spanish cloisters as in French 
salons. Even her asceticism could not 
entirely destroy her gayety and wit. 
All the facts given are historical, and 
the story is told as much as possible in 
her own words, taken from her jour- 
nals and letters. Incidentally an in- 
teresting picture of the Spanish life of 
the times is given us, and there is a 
valuable chapter on St. John of the 
Cross, the famous mystic.  E.E.M. 


The Nursery Lesson Book, By Philip G. 
Hubert, Jr. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam Sons. 1889. 

The Nursery Lesson Book is pub- 
lished for a guide to mothers in teach- 
ing children too young to go to school. 
The fifty lessons combine simple and 
progressive instruction in reading, wri- 
ting, numbers, drawing and singing. 
No text book can open a royal road to 
learning nor do away with the necessity 
for patience and ingenuity on the part 
of the teacher, but this would be a val- 
uable help to any mother possessing 
either by nature or training a certain 
appreciation of kindergarten methods, 
The combination system of teaching, 
reading, writing and spelling, is now 
generally accepted. The nursery songs 
are from the volume by J. W. Elliott, 
and are more or less familiar in kinder- 
gartens. : E. E. M. 


Soctal Ideals. Ethics for the Young. By W 
L. Sheldon. St. Louis: W. B. Lange, 621 
Chestnut St. Price 10 cents each. 

Mr. Sheldon is well known to many 
of our readers as the leader of the Ethi- 
cal Culture society, of St. Louis. The 
first of the above neatly-bound pam- 
phlets is a printed discourse in two 
parts, in which some of the social ques- 
tions of the hour are discussed from an 
intelligent and sympathetic point of 
view. The second is a manual for the 
instruction of the young in Sunday 
classes or at home, arranged in the form 
of question and answer with suitable 
quotations from the best authors, bearing 
on the questions of daily conduct. A 
very useful manual in many directions. 

Cc. P. W. 


Their Canoe Trip. By Mary P. W. Smith. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1889. 

“ Their Canoe Trip,” the new book 
by Mrs. Smith, has been in the house 
only three weeks, but it has assumed 
already the familiar, easy look of such 
books as have made themselves house- 
hold favorites and open naturally. It 
has been pronounced “ the right kind ” 
by the Autocrat, and no book for boys 
needs higher recommendation than that. 
It is the story pf a summer vacation, 
spent by two boys in canoeing down 
the Piscataqua, Merrimac, Concord, 
Sudbury, Charles and Neponset rivers, 
and fis told with the naturalness which 
is one of the charms of stories written 
by “ P. Thorne.” E. E. M. 


The Unending Genesis. By H. M. Simmons. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Paper, 25 
cents. 


Readers of this delightful and help- 
ful little book, which has become one of 
the classics of modern Unitarian litera- 


ture, will be glad to know that the pub- 


lisher has brought out a new edition, of 
neatest print, prettily bound in tinted 
paper, and at the low price of twenty- 
five cents. We do not know of a bet- 
ter small gift-book than this would 
make to a thoughtful friend interested 
in the religious aspects of some of the 


problems of natural science. c, P. w. 
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ONITY, 


Feb. 1, 1890 


Ghunch- Boor Pulpit. 


Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermoninthis department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed. 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


This sermon, which is published in Mr. Blake's 
“ Fortmghily Sermon,” ts also printed in UNITY 
by the congregation, 


I have a difficult subject this morn- 
ing; not difficult in itself, but to treat in 
such language and manner I fear 
as may recommend it to you. I have 
tried faithfully to keep in mind that I 
shall speak to those who at present are 
not acquainted with the technical lan- 
guage of the schools. Particularly I 
have tried to regard the younger por- 
tion of the congregation. I hope lI 
may not fail altogether in bringing the 
subject to their minds and hearts. I 
once preached to a congregation where 
they had the habit of stopping the min- 
ister to ask questions whenever they 
wished. A somewhat dangerous priv- 
ilege; yet not too dangerous, I think, if 
only we could escape from vanity and 
self-consciousness—that is to say, if we 
could ask questions born of the humil- 
ity, and not of the arrogance, of 
thought. But, though this custom ob- 
tains not here, I should be willing 
enough to have it, especially in such a 
subject as this, wherein [| fear that with- 
out knowing it I may fall short of that 
plainness which certainly I aim at. 

What I haveto say I will bring be- 
fore you by astory, orallegory. There 
was a shepherd, sitting inthe midst of 
his flocks, in a hilly and barren country. 
Looking about him, he asked himself 
where were the signs of the king? 
What proof have I, quoth he, or what 
signs that there is a king reigning in 
this country? Him I never see. His 
messengers never reach me. And, in 
truth, I must say this is but a stony and 
poor piece of ground for the king to 
leave as it is, if, indeed, he be reigning 
and in power. Now, while the shep- 
herd was talking thus.to himself, reas- 
oning, behold, he saw coming in the 
distance some swift runners; and one 
after another, at slight intervals, they 
came dashing past him, plainly couriers 
bent on some urgent command. Where- 
upon, the shepherd -reasoned again 
thus: Who be these fast runners that 
I see speeding past me in this manner? 
Surely these must be of great moment 
and pressed by business of great import, 
they hurry so much, and seem in so 
great earnestness. Now, perhaps, quoth 
the shepherd, they come fromthe king. 
Yes, that is the only explanation. They 
are the couriers speeding from the king 
on some great errand. Whereupon, 
the simple heart of the man was satis- 


_ fied, and he rested very content in this 


proof that there was a king. But soon, 
as he looked on the messengers as they 
came past, he began to notice that 
many of them were very shabbily clad; 
indeed, much travel-worn and _ stained 
with their journey. So he began to 
reason again that surely they could not 
come from the king, being so ill-clad 
and so ill-kept. For if from a great 
monarch they came, they would be 
clothed in a manner equal to their of- 
fice, reflecting glory on their Lord. So 
the shepherd fell again into his discon- 
tent, and wondered whether there was 
a king after all. But noticing again 
the couriers as they ran, he saw them 
doing what at first had escaped his no- 
tice, because no one had done it quite 
before his eyes, or just in front of him; 


he noticed, I say, that as they ran they 


appeared to be taking off their journey- 
stained clothing, tearing away from 
them their poor garments torn and 
ragged, and putting on others that they 
seemed to be carrying with them; yea, 
even in some strange way making and 
preparing them as they ran. As they 
put on these new garments, they be- 
came, indeed, rich and comely in their 
bearing, in appearance worthy of a 

eat monarch. Thereupon, the shep- 
pe fell to reasoning again, and said: 


__ If belike these messengers come not 
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from a king, since they come s0 “ill. | 


dressed and so shabby, yet they are go- 
ing to a king, for I see they are mak- 
ing themselves fit for royal presence. 
Therefore the king is. And, again, the 
honest shepherd was content, and re- 
joiced in his heart. 

This story I tell because it is like a 
saying of Goethe. That poet said: 
“Tf there be not a God now, there will 
be some day.” A very notable saying. 
The German poet differed from others 
by this saying, in forecasting the issue 
of development, instead of ransacking 
nature to understand its source. The 
aim of the movement, and prophecy of 
it, seemed to him as great and stable a 
point for faith and joy, as though he 
could perceive the source of it. For if 
the starting point, the setting out of all 
this great panoply of things, how they 
came to be together,and to be well meas- 
ured in their places in the race and 
struggle for life, seemed doubtful, the 
common aim of them all appeared very 
plain, that they were all journeying toa 
royal grandeur, to a divine completness. 

If there be anything in the soul’s in- 
stinctive idea of the infinite, surely it 
can mean no less than this, that noth- 
ing can be added, and nothing taken 
away; that there never was less than 
now, and never more, nor can be; that 
no atom can be added to. being, and no 
quality to nature; that whether by de- 
velopment or .any other manifestation, 
the quality, nature, attribute that will 
be, is simply the coming then into our 
perception of the quality, the nature, 
the attribute that now is; that whatever 
may be manifestly the tendency or aim 
of the universal motion, is so because 
already it is the nature of that which 
moves. 

I am used to delight much in the old 
Gnostic term, P/eroma, roundness, full- 
ness; the fullness in which lies the pos- 
sibility of the actual, and the ordained 
actuality of all possibilities; the fullness 
from whose being all things proceed, 
in order to develop evermore unto its 
nature. : 

Always the ecstasy of my own sense 
of being projects itself for me on earth 
and sky. Therewith arises in me the 
absoluteness of my moral intuitions, 
the uncompromising eternal necessity 
of the OUGHT, as well, too, as the soar- 
ing certainty of the pure reason. When I 
have bathed in these, 1 come consciously 
into the presence of the being which is 
the ground of the connection and par- 
ticipation of all stars and their peoples 
in the necessities of my _ conscience, 
and of the thoughts which start in me. 
Hence it is that the life within me 
has clothed itself with this absolute 
within me, in order to teach me that I 
am not born of two parents merely, or 
of any time, but of the universe and 
of eternity. The life which pours 
within me to keep up my pulse, which 
enters at the eye to quicken that pulse 
when a terror or joy confronts my 
vision,. opening the portal of any 
sense, nay, being sense itself, and then 
thrilling into an idea, or palpitating in 
the rapture of a thought,—that is the 
same life which undulates, waves, as- 
cends, descends, circulates, blooms, in 
the related mysteries of light, sound, 
water, atmosphere, earth, tinting the 
summer’s cloud, murmuring in the clash 
of the, silex edyes of grass-blades, turn- 
ing the monstrous sun, and still vaster 
globes, on their axes, and then bringing 
down, as if obedient to me, and laying 
forth for me on a cotton screen the 
spectral chemistry of astar’s atmos- 
phere. 

We come, when thus we study our- 
selves, to think of that wonder which 
we name personality—our personality. 
And I hesitate not to say that it is the 
personality of God which isthe being of 
my personality, of my identity, of my 
consciousness of myself. I say not that I 
know how to express to you, nay, nor 
to myself, the personality of God; and, 
above all, I mean not individuality. 
But what if I can not define ? What 
then? As’ saith a noble discourse, 
“What then if God be incomprehensi- 
ble ? Is it necessary to comprehend 


what infinite love is, in order to com- 


Prerertinn n 


eran that the very substance of our 

eing is identified with 
whatsoever love in its essence means ?””* 
Is it needful, in like manner I say, to 
comprehend what infinite personality 
is, in order to feel the soul quickening 
and thrilling with a kindred inexplica- 
bleness, a mysterious identity with 
whatsoever personality in its essence 
means? To be “incomprehensible ” 
is not to be “unknown” or “ unknow- 
able;” for there is nothing but touches 
in many points on the infinite, wherein 
it cannot be comprehended. Nay, 
everything touches in all points on the 
infinite; if we seem to comprehend 
anything, this is only because we co- 
ordinate it with other finite phenomena, 
which thus cover, I may say, their 
common mystery with a little cosmos 
of their own, having few and second- 
ary relations. 

But here stands, you will say to me, 
the old trial-difficulty; you are anthro- 
pomorphic. 

Very many persons think they have 
spoken immense wisdom and_ ex- 
tinguishing logic, when they utter the 
word anthropomorphic. Anthropomor- 
phic means, in the form of a man, like 
to a man; and they say, if we speak of 
the personality of God, we thereby 
make him like toa man. They say to 
me, You teach no idea of God, but only 
of a very great human being; and by 
reason of the nature of human faculties, 
this is all that can be taught. The un- 
instructed yearnings of the heart set 
their burning fervor behind your facul- 
ties, and throw the shadow of them on 
the sky, and out of that shadow you 
carve the Deity. That is their claim. 
Well, let us take a near view of this. 
It has no frightful power to me. Of 
all places in the world, the pulpit is 
the place in which not to be afraid of 
anything. Let.us ask what anthro- 
pomorphism is. 

Is anthropomorphism the ascribing to 
God of the nature of man? Well, if 
not in God, tell me how and whence 
that nature came intoman? Whatever 
appears in the constitution of the finite, 
was first and eternally in the nature of 
the infinite. If this be anthropomor- 
phism, I have no wish to shrink from 
it; because there can be no other reason 
for anything in man’s constitution, than 


that it is in the source of man, in the: 


being of his being. Wherefore, if I 
be asked how it is possible to ascribe to 
the infinite any finite nature, or thought, 
or any exercise, I ask how it is possible 
not to ascribe the nature of all things to 
that whose unfolding or manifestation 
all things are. 

But here I come to what I conceive 
to be the secret of this charge of anthro- 
pomorphism, and the opening out or 
explanation of it. It is so necessary to 
ascribe all things to the infinite, that 
anthropomorphism, that is, man-like- 
ness, truly considered, is just the not 
doing so, but the ascribing somewhat 
to the nature of man alone. In other 
words, anthropomorphism consists, not 
in ascribing our fundamental nature or 
traits to God, but in not also, and in 
unity therewith, ascribing all other na- 
tures and traitsto him. Buta finite na- 
ture is not a false, but only a partial 
manifestation of the infinite, and the 
finite becomes infinite nature so soon as 
it is gathered in with all other manifes- 
tations. | ! 

Here, because I can not go forward 
another step otherwise, I will ask you 
to look with me for a moment at the 
meaning of the words analysis and syn- 
thests. The one is to separate or divide 
anything into its parts; this is to analyze. 
To synthetize is to take the parts, or the 
constructing elements, and put them to- 
gether to make the object. For exam- 
ple, suppose we wish to show the con- 
struction of a watch by analysis, we 
should then take it all apart mechan- 
ically, and lay its springs, its wheels, its 
balances, its cogs, its different kinds of 
metal and its jewels, all apart, each in 
its separate place. But if we wished to 
show the construction of that watch by 
synthesis, we should then assemble to- 
gether all these various parts; and put 


*Samuel Johnson, in The Radical; vol, vii, p, 965. 
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them into place in the watch, and hold 
it up to the eye as a finished, collected 
and completed object. Thus you see 
that analysis and synthesis are modes of 
defining and examining the nature of 
anything. Analysis shows what the 
thing is by showing its parts. Often, in 
order. to do this, it is necessary to des- 
troy the object; but that interferes not 
with analysis. Synthesis, on the other 
hand, shows or defines what an object 
is by taking the parts and making of 
them the object, or by showing the ob- 
ject in its wholeness without reference 
to its parts. To illustrate: Suppose I 
wish to define a flower, let us say a gen- 
tian, by analysis. I should, thereupon, 
pull off from its stem the cup or tube 
of it, and proceed to show that that 
by itself was a part of the flower, 
fringed at its edges. I should then 
show how the stamens, also being 
parts by themselves, were inserted in 
the flower, and call your attention to 
the other parts, the ovary, style, stigma,,. 
filaments, anthers, calyx, until, by all 
these particulars, you had become ac- 
quainted with the flower by analysis. 
But now suppose I wished to do the 
same work by synthesis. Then I 
should try to describe to you the flower 
as it would look to your eye and come 
before you as for feeling and as a unit, 
not consisting of parts, but of parts 
gathered into the unit in which you be- 
hold it. It is synthetic account alone 
that shows any object in its living 
reality. If, for example, you would 
see the difference, read the botanical 


description of the Fringed Gentian, in 


any hand-book of botany, where you 
will find it described by analysis,— 
Lobes of the four-cleft calyx unequal, 
ovate and lanceolate, as long as the 
bell-shaped tube of the sky-blue corolla, 
the lobes of which are wedge-obovate 
and strongly fringed around the sum- 
mit, four-lobed, regular; pod oblong, 
two-valved, one-celled, with two pa- 
rietal placentz, ovary free from the 
calyx; stamens as many as the lobes of 
corolla and alternate withthem. But 
thus the poet Bryant synthetizes, in 
his poem “ To the Fringed Gentian: ” 


Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night, 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late and comest alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frost and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the st 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


If now I have made plain this differ- 
ence, though so very briefly, between 
the art of defining by analysis, with 
which goes destruction, and the defin- 
ing by synthesis, which shows the uni- 
ty of life, let me apply it to my subject. 
The life of God is infinite; it compre- 
hends the most tremulous el 
light which the wide-mouthed telescope 
barely focalizes, the intolerable radiance 
of enormous suns and the momentum 
of their gross masses, the surface se- 
crets of the stars, and the mysteries 
equally inscrutable of microscopic life 
on a square-millionth inch of the earth’s 
breast. Now, in all these manifesta- 
tions, there seem to be what I may call 
foci of consciousness. We are such; 
feeling creatures, in whom God devel- 
ops intelligence, which has the power 
to turn an observant eye outward and 
inward, and by the analytic process to 
cut off ourselves and all other things, 
as little units in thought, as now I sep- 
arate them from the ongoing manifes- 
tation, which is the perfect indivisible 
infinite. Thisisolation is what I mean 
by finiteness. It comes from analyzing, 
that is, from taking the whole by its 
parts and viewing each part by itself. 
And this is the necessary mode of mind 
in consciousness dawning in the mani- 
festation of another consciousness; for 
it is involved in the very notion of 
thinking of ourselves, that we must 
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—. and divide ourselves from 
what contains us. The analytic pro- 
cess is a necessity to us; it is indeed 
ourselves. We may synthetize or unify 
in our little domain; nay, by our mys- 
terious sympathy with our source of 
being, we are constrained to do this, yes 
and to find the highest joy we know in 
this pursuit of The One in the Many; 
but we never can soar to that divine 
synthesis which would include our- 
selves, because discrimination is but an- 
other term for our very knowledge of 
ourselves, nay, for our very being. 
Analysis must always remain the 
root of every mental process, the hid- 
den familiar of every pursuit of unity. 
Analysis has no limits. The reason is, 
that it is the very essence of our being. 
The mind may pulverize the universe, 
and detach it crumb by crumb for iso- 
lated contemplation, because, as I| say, 
the analytic process is the very fiber of 
our own being. *But on the road to 
unity, to that synthesis which is God, 
we can go but a very little way. Soon 
we must shade our eyes, and stop 
through very excess of light. To 
merge all things in synthesis as we can 
crumble all in analysis, would be to 
unite ourselves in thought with our 
own source of life, in division and sep- 
aration from which our _ conscious- 
ness consists, yea, of which the soul, as 
a derived being, ever must remain in 
uncreative ignorance. “In nothing,” 


says the discourse that 1 have quoted, 


“is the inadequacy of the merely analy- 
tic process shown more conclusively 
than in its dealings with things spiritual 
in the interest of science. It never 
reveals truth in its divine form of 
life. To dissect, it must destroy. It 
can not see any elements of existence as 
existent; for each lives in its active re- 
lations to the others. Analysis, how- 
ever useful in its way, slays this beauti- 
ful unity in which power and life dwell. 
There is left a heap of dead fibres and 
organs; and what resemblance is there 
to the living body when you have put 
these together again?” * 

Now, anthropomorphism is to project 
analysis on God. It does not mean to 
ascribe to him, or to judge of him by, 
any power of mine, or of any being, 
for this is a mental necessity, and noth- 
ing is conceivable otherwise. But it 
means the not ascribing to him also of 
all traits of all beings at once in one in- 
divisible unity; for God is the real syn- 
thesis of all the things that thrill in 
thought. No trait of nature in me lim- 
its him, unless I ascribe it to him apart 
from that vital unity in which he lives 
it and is it; and ¢his would be to limit 
him, because instead of merging hu- 
manity with all natures in him, I then 


should isolate God into humanity. Our 


circumstances circumscribe us; but God’s 
circumstances are all.things, even our 
circumscription. The Infinite Life, the 
Infinitely Personal, can not be separated 
nor compared, nor in any way divided 
by sense or mind from the. universal 
Whole of Manifestation, since every- 
thing reveals and nothing in its place 
misrepresents him. The difficulty, the 
impossibility, is to take the whole and 
form one. conception from the vast 
manifold. ~~ 

We can scarcely fashion to ourselves 
the least idea of the nature of a dog’s 
consciousness, or of that of any being 
But God is 
vocal in us, voiceless in the dog; and 
we are not guilty of deifying our own 
being when we ascribe to God whatever 
nature utters speech, yea, and the speak- 
ing of the speaking nature, if we also 
merge with it in him whatever soul is 
This can not be compre- 
hended in its completeness, because by 
the necessities of our nature, synthesis 
in our minds can never be perfect. But 
I say it is sufficient for love and joy. It 
is knowledge of God none the less true 
for its limitations, since it is exact and 
right to affirm our whole nature of him, 
though we know not how this appears 
when it lives in God in vital indivisible 
unity with all else whatsoever. It is 
right to say God lives, God thinks, God 
acts. He acts, but he is the action of 


* The Radical, vol. vii, p. 261,°f 
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activity and the inaction of inactivity, 
and both at once in vital unity indivisi- 
ble. The deftest play of the musician’s 
fingers exists in vital oneness with the 
immovableness of mountains or stars in 
him. He thinks; but the most intricate 
triumphs of reason are one in him with 
the mysterious dawn of intelligence, 
with the inscrutable instinct of the 
spider which awaits classification. He 
loves, but inclusive of the indifference 
of some female fishes, and of the ten- 
derest human maternity. “God,” says 
Luther, “exists wholly in every grain 
of sand, and yet, at the same time, in, 
above, and beyond all creatures. * * * 
Nothing is so small, but that God is still 
smaller; nothing is so great but that 
God is still greater; nothing so short 
but that God is still shorter; nothing so 
long but that God is still longer; noth- 
ing so broad but that God is still broader; 
nothing so narrow but that God is still 
narrower.” And so with personality. 
God is person; in simple reality and 
truth, person, as we are. But is not 
this, you will say, perhaps, to call him 
simply human ?—a very great man, but 
only man? And is. it any better than 
what the Grecian philosophers charged 
on other pagans, that if lions or oxen 
could worship, they would take a lion 
or ox for their God, a very great lion, 
but still a lion? Ah! here is the sub- 
lime mystery which rescues both, and 
leaves us with the Father,—that the 
lion ts right and the man is right. God 
is anthropomorphic, and leomorphic, 
man-like and lion-like, in the infinity of 
his omni-morphism. It is the truth of 
both which saves each, and makes the 
idea of each a reflection of a spiritual 
reality in God, wherein the personal 
and impersonal, and whatsoever may 
be higher than personal of which we 
dream not—if there be aught such; [ 
know not,—exists, not in mixture, but 
in the- indivisible perfection of one 
eternal life. 

W onderful, heavenly, and yet simple 
as the babe’s heart, appears the infer- 
ence from all this concerning our knowl- 
edge of God. This inference and truth 
is, that we know him, not only as much 
as we know anything, but more. There 
is naught in life so known to us as the 
eternal stream of life, God. Only in 
their flight to unity in his bosom do any 
facts whatever let fall on the soul the 
mantle of their meaning. If by the 
analyzing quality of our being, we 
divide, separate, isolate, pulverize some- 
thing in order to know it the more per- 
fectly, when we have done this and cut 
it off from God, behold, there is naught 
to it, naught left to know. It is only in 
its synthesis with all else whatsoever, 
that any being or thing, telescopic or 
microscopic, distills the drop of its living 
meaning. “All true science,” says Rus- 
kin, “begins in the love, not the dissec- 
tion of your fellow creatures; and it 
ends in the love, not the analysis, of 
God.” 

I have stood before a beautiful land- 
scape in summer, and winter too, where 
the level meadow, with trees, river, hills 
climbing on their shadows, have blended 
in vast modest magnificence; and thus 
confronted, I have asked myself again 
and again, oes God now appear press- 
ing on my sight? Like the old Oriental 
sage, I would say, if I could, “I see him 
with my eye.” Does he appear there 
before my soul, now all wrought into 
vision? As often as I have viewed the 
sublimity as God lives it, a// at once, in 
the ecstasy of my consciousness of it 
more than in any detailed sight, the 
syllabled affirmation of my answer was 
faint to express the unspeakable depth 
and sincerity of the soul’s conviction. 
God appeared to me just so long as I 
took the scene into my soul as a unit of 
beauty. So far as my eye could reach, 
he was there, living that unity of beauty 
and life. But he disappeared so soon 
as I took the elements, the rock, the 
tree, the flower, into the laboratory of 
analysis, and began to test them with 
reagents for divinity. I stood once on 
the shores of a lake on which the sun 
was casting setting rays of gold and 
crimson. ‘Two persons said, “Let us 


sail out into that color which lies sO 
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gloriously on the water.” But when 
they had sailed to the spot, they under- 
stood their folly; the color was as far 
beyond them as before, on the surface 
of the water, away off; and yet to the 
eyes of the persons on the shore, there 
they were, bathed in the full glory of 
it. So, when we go after a place, so I 
may say, of the glory of God, not 
knowing that there is no one place, but 
all is full thereof, when we come to 
that place, we find it not as we thought; 
yet to those who are looking after us, 
and see us in the whole, we are bathed 
in the glory of the light which our own 
eyes behold not. 

Meantime there is no mystery in God 
which has not its corresponding mystery 
in us. His existence? There is our 
own being, which is simply a poise over 
a profound abyss of consciousness inex- 
plicable. His mode of activity? There 
is the inscrutable mystery of our own 
will, which is all we know of any 
activity. His uniform law joined with 
his personal freedom? There is the 
equivalent sense and mystery of our 
liberty over against the strict laws of 
human movement which history dis- 
plays. His eternity? There is the 
related mystery of time; for to our 
analytic consciousness, beginning and 
no beginning are equally inconceivable. 
His infinity? There is space, in which 
we move, which stretches before us in- 
finitely, involved in that very analysis 
which is our being. His absolute and 
necessary nature? There are the ans- 
wering intuitions of the pure reason, 
and above all, the imperative’ necessity 
of the moral command, the absolute 
authority of the OuGcuT. 

These are all human mysteries, and 
all divine mysteries, nor could they be 
human if not divine, nay, nor divine if 
not human. 
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Gorrespondence, 
A QONVERTED MINISTER. 


The following letter comes to the publisher 
of UNITY from a layman in an Iowa town. 
It is, of course, improper to give names pub- 
licly, but if any one has a word of encourage- 
ment for the orthodox minister and congrega- 
tion who are coming out into a broader fel- 
lowship, it may be transmitted through 
UNITY. 


DEAR Sir:—About Nov. 25 I called 
on you at UNITY office. 
member I spoke of one Rev. of 
my town, who was reading Unity and 
growing liberal. I promised to report 
to you our progress. I am pleased to 
report him a thorough, candid, W.U. 
C. Unitarian. His position is taken. 
He is enjoying mental liberty. But he 
has, of course, the old but serious ques- 
tion to solve, “* What shall Ido?” He 
has not severed his connection with the 
church, but is preaching: broad, sound 
Unitarianism every,week, to the delight 
of his entire congregation (except three). 
He and I are working in conjunction 
to liberalize the town. Our two copies 


of Unity have to be on constant duty. 


for about two weeks, to get the rounds. 
You need not be surprised if we send 
you some new names soon. Neither 
can we promise so todo. We expect 
to-morrow evening to form some sort 
of a study club and go to work in earn- 
est. He is now reading * Liberty and 
Life.” Says he “Can get inspiration 
and material for six months’ preaching 
out of it.” He is a young man twenty- 
six years old, vigorous, wide-awake, 
earnest, with a fertile imagination, and 
good powers of oratory. In nine 
months he has not preached one neg- 
lected or commonplace sermon. —~ 

Now, I confess to some enthusiasm, 
but you will agree that here is a man 
who needs sympathy, who needs to feel 
the hand grasp of his new found 
brethren, who needs advisers wiser than 
I, who needs much also which time 
alone can give him. He is forming 
"peng for future work. Helooks tome 

or council. I would include you in 
this council. 

My personal loyalty to the Western 
Coaens. by the way, reaches almost 
to bigotry, I fear. I am yours “ For 
the truth and the right and the love.” 

H. T. 
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You will re- | 


Drar Unity:—Your answer to the 
mother, whose heart is aching with the 
keen sense of the privations and dis- 
couragement of the children she loves, 
seems to cover so much, we know 
not what more to say, though irresisti- 
bly moved to extend the word of 
sympathy and cheer. If we can all, 
when battling with seeming adverse 
conditions, bring to bear this thought of 
religion, that it rests with ourselves 
whether trying experiences help or hin- 
der, that “all is well,” if we have our 
hearts open to the incoming of that 
strength which waits only our bidding 
to'take such entire possession that no 
foes can harm, no obstacles can dis- 
hearten, how are we instantly armed 
against all that can make afraid. ‘“ He 
that dwelleth in the shadow of the 
Almighty” is safe in the conscious sun- 
light, too, if we will, of the love which 
imposes, in the very nature of exist- 
ence, the conditions out and by means 
of which we may rise triumphant over 
all that “hinders or makes afraid.” Out 
of the wrestling the blessing will come, 
and we mothers whose work is so 
largely done, happy are we if we can 
let this incoming flood of Love bring 
rest and peace and the trust which 
leans upon the “thought of God,” be- 
lieving that ‘all is well.” 

A MOTHER. 


A SUBSCRIBER at Sullivan,Me.,writes: 


Please find enclosed draft for $1.56, for 
which please send “ The Evolution of 
Immortality,” by C. T. Stockwell, as 
advertised; with balance renew my sub- 
scription for Uniry. I do not know 
when it expires, ‘as it was recommended 
and ordered by an old subscriber of 
yours, Mrs. , of Ellsworth, and 
it has fully warranted her recommen- 
dation. We have read from it in our 
Sunday afternoon readings—a practice 
that we have kept up now for four 
years, when we had no liberal preacher 
—and have loaned it where and when 
it would be useful and acceptable. It is 
an excellent paper; and what we so 
need, a paper accessible to so many 
who cannot well afford a high priced 
paper, but who desire a‘faithful record 
of the progressive thought of the world. 
I hope you will be able to sustain it at 
its low rate. 


Aw Eastern minister writes: Take 
down your guns, I surrender. I thought 
I could not afford to add another paper 
to the list I already take; but you have 
been firing sample copies of Unity at 
me until I have become so much inter- 
ested in it I feel I cannot afford to be 
without it. Enclosed find amount of 
one year’s subscription. 


The Evolution of Immortality.— 


Suggestions of an Individual Immortal- 
ity based upon our Organic and Life 
History. By C. T. Stockwell. Cloth, 
12mo, gilt top, uncut edges, 69 pages, 
60 cents. 


With avery few exceptions, not injurious 
to his argument, we have read with great 
pleasure and profit this singularly attractive 
essay.— Unitarian Review. 

One of the most suggestive and best de- 
veloped essays on personal immortality which 
later years have produced,—Literary World. 


The Complete Life.—Six Sermon- 
Lectures from the standpoint of modern 
thought. By on H. West. Sub- 
jects: “The Complete Life,” The 
Helper-On,” “ Moral Purpose,” “ The 
Deification of Man,” “ Equilibrium,” 
“The Holy Spirit.” Cloth, 18mo, 109 
pages, 60 cents. 


Uplifts of Heart and Will—A 
series of religious meditations or aspira- 
tions. By James H. West. Paper, 
Square 18mo, 69 pages, 20 cents. 


Free from the mechanism of ritual or lit- 
urgy, and yet saturated throughout with the 
devoutness of one who feels both the mystery 
of the world and the glory of the revelation 
that shines through its clouds. The book is 


not only ethical, but is profoundly religious.— 
Christian p wee be — 


Any book advertised by us will be sent a tad Sy soalt 

or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 casa with 

order, we will send books to She omens ee 

advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 

applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Rotes from the Fist 


Women’s Auxiliary.—The January Union 
meeting of the Suffolk branches of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary Conference was held in Parker 
Memorial Building, Boston, on Thursday 
afternoon, January 16th. The meeting was 
opened with prayer. After the reading of the 
records of the last meeting, the secretary of 
the branch connected with the Church of 
the Unity, reported concerning its work. This 
is a live branch, having 201 members. It 
holds monthly meetings. The first part of 
the time is occupied with business, which is 
followed by a study class,which is now study- 
ing Unitarian Leaders. The P. O. Mission 
committee reported that since September 40 
letters had been received, and 47 had been 
written. Twelve Christian Registers and ‘700 
of Mr. Savage’s sermons are sent away week- 
ly, and 1316 sermons have been sent to corre- 
spondents. $50 has been given to aid a stu- 
dent. $100 has been given to the Church at 
Winona, Minn., $25 to Marshfield, Mass., and 
$30 to Beachmont, Mass. Two of the bricks 
for the Church at Harlem, N. Y., have also 
been filled, making $40 for that object. Let- 
ters were read from Rev. Mr. Greenman of 
Winona, Miss H. G. Putnam, of North Da- 
kota, and Mrs, L. E. Wells, of Highlands, N. 
C. Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows then read a paper 
on “Philanthropy and Christianity—the rela- 
tion between them.” She said Charity and 
Philanthropy are not new inventions which 
men have made for themselves in modern 
times. All religions and all sects have had 
them ;—but these kindly deeds were like sep- 
arate fagots scattered through the past. Chris- 
tianity has gathered these fagots, and organ- 
ized them, proving that “in union there is 
strength.” Travelers in the “dark continent” 
tell of the kindliness of the natives, but there 
are no hospitals for the sick,no schools for 
the blind or the deaf. The distinctive feature 
of Christianity is its humanity. Al n odern 
institutions find their suggestion in the work 
and words of Jesus. The calamities that be- 
fall humanity are the same now as then. 
The methods are the same now as ‘len, but 
reinforced by modern methods. Mrs. Farrows 
told of the numbers of afflicted ones n our 
own country—the blind, the deaf-mutes, the 
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The Sailing of King Olaf, and 
Other Poems.—By Alice Wiliams 
Brotherton. A ballad founded on the 
old Norse legend, with seventy-two 
other poems of great variety as to sub- 
ject. Cloth, square 18mo; monyaepniger A 
bound, with full-page illustration in gilt 
on the cover. 145 pages. - 50 cents. 


The poem which gives the book its title is 
well known, while the others, all short pieces, 
are not only musical but full of thought and 
delicious fancy.—P/Ailadelphia Record, 

“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which 
gives the book its title, is a finely treated 
Norse legend, and the “Rose Songs” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of im- 
agination and sportive play of fancy.—New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 

There is no want of variety in these poems; 
in subject, treatment and metre a pleasing 
change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while 
others we r®-read with pleasure, retaining 2 
few in permanent friendship. — Providence 
Sunday Telegram. 

We can not recall another book of recent 
poetry of anything like the same dimensions 
that has an equal diversity. It is the work of 
a real poet, and one who hes at times a daring 
inspiration.—Crncinnati Commercial Gazette. 


truth in the minds of the wisest and best. We 
would lead all to see the supreme importance 
of character and a true life in the things per- 
taining to religion—finding our religious fel- 
lowship and Christian Union in a common 
purpose to bless mankind. We appeal to all 
living minds and generous hearts to strike 
hands with us in the cause of truth and right- 
eousness and love.” The constitution has 
been unanimously adopted, seven trustees 
chosen and a meeting was called on Sunday, 
Jan. 26, for the organization of a Sunday- 
school. An interesting incident in connection 
with the adoption of the constitution was the 
“dedication ” of a little child, who was greeted 
by many preseft as the first infant member of 
the church. 


New York State Conference.—The annual 
report of the secretary of the New York State 
Conference of Unitarian churches, for 1889, 
read at the fifth annual meeting, held in the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, Nov. 20, 
comes to us in pamphlet form. On the inside 
of the title page is a “Form of Bequest,” 
which is a suggestive hint to the friends of 
the Conference to remember it in the disposi- 
tion of their earthly goods. The report itself is 
a straightforward Sunineesilike document, re- 
assuring and encouraging. It bespeaks a wise 
and earnest spirit in the secretary, Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse. Four pastorates, vacant a year 
ago, says the report, have since been filled, as 
follows: The First Church in Brooklyn, by 
Rev. H. Price Collier; the Reformed Chris- 
tian church of Trenton, by Rev. Edward Fos- 
ter Temple; the First Unitarian church of 
Troy, by Rev. Joseph Waite, and the First 
Unitarian church of Rochester, by Rev. Wm. 
C. Gannett. The two new pastorates that 
have been created during the year, namely, at 
Hamilton, Ontario, and Plainfield, N. J., are 
now both filled, the former by Rev. James C. 
Hodgins, and the latter, temporarily, by Rev. 
W.P. Tilden. To these should be added the 
name of Rev. James G. Townsend, in charge 
of the new society at Pittsburg, Pa., making 
an increase of seven to the pastoral force of 
the State. Mention is made of the losses sus- 
tained durfhg the year, by the resignation, on 
account of ill health, of Rev. Pitt Dillingham, 
of the pastorate of the church at Buffalo, and 
of the lamented death of Rev. James S. Bush. ’ 


Rev. Lyman Clark, of Ayer, Mass. The 
call, which is in the interest of both the 
church and Proctor Academy, will be taken 
into consideration, 
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2 you want the best Garden you 
| ave ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that Maule’s Garden 
Seeds @re unsu I now have customers at 
more than 32,500 post-offices. When once sown, 
others are not wanted at any price. My new cata- 
logue for = ts pronounced the most original, 
beautifully illustrated and readable Seed Catalogue 
ever published. You should not think of purchasing 
any SEEDS before sending for it. It is mailed free 
to customers and to all others enclosing ten cents 
in stamps. 

My Special List of Striking Specialties 
MAILE EE to all who write 
for it, mentioning this paper. Address 


1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, P/ 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method of 
Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement of 
Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, $1.00. 


‘“The book is of most excellent spirit and great 
abillty.""—Pudblic Opinion. 

‘-Dr. Carus with an ingenious and artistic hand 
unites the rival theories of the Idealists and Real- 
ists.”’— Watts's Literary Guide. 

‘*Dr. Carus expounds the principles of Monism 
in a most able manner, and with so little technical- 
ity as to enable all ordinary readers to follow him 
with pleasure.’’—Secular Thought, Toronto. 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 
A Study in Experimental Psychology. By A//red 
Binet. Price, 75 cents. 


‘“‘ The essays constitute a powerful and masterly 
argument,thoroughly supported by observed facts.”" 
—New York 7ridune. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. Max 
Miller. Price, 75 cents. 


‘“‘They are the ripe expression of a life-long 
labor in the study of the Science of Language.” 
—Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, 
15 cents. Being a disquisition upon the devel- 


opment of the idea of God in human thought and 
history. 


‘‘An effort to purify our idea of God.’’—Zite- 
rary World, London. 

‘‘The writer defines God as ‘‘ The Ethical Life 
of Nature,’’ and supports his definition with much 
solid argument.’’—Watts's Literary Guide,London. 


MAKING BREAD DEAR. A Controversy be- 
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A Pure Souled Liar.—An anony- 
mous novel of life in the atmosphere 
of a Boston art school. The motive 
of the story is the renunciation made 
by a pure young girl, who sacrifices her 
own reputation to savea friend. Paper, 
16mo., pp. IgI. 30 cents. 

“'Terse, compact, rapid and intense.”—C/:- 
cago Tribune. 

“There is nothing unworthy here, either in 
morals or in art."—P’hiladelphtia American, 

“Original in plot, entertaining in develop- 
ment, and pervaded with a wonderful air of 
reality.”— Toledo Bee. 

“For originality of plot, finished and enter- 
taining style, and high purpose, one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued 


?? 
Accompanying this report is the opening ad tween Wheelbarrow and Sympathizer. Price, from the press.” —Zhe Open Court. 
le minded, the insane ;-—and the numbers : ‘ 10 cents, : 

samt desan classes are on the increase. She | “Tess at the annual meeting, by the president ‘In the controversy both sides are fairly rep- Wind Flowers.—By Luella D. 

: hilantl a eel el acacia Hae ¢ of the Conference, John Harsen Rhodes, Esq., | resented and some new ideas advanced which Smith. Cloth 18mo., 235 pages. 
said, POST ETOPe WOK Will Eves we CONS, Oe ft tn response to an address of welcome by Rev clear the atmosphere of the clouds that frequently : 
there is no land where their foot-fall will never Bp J -| dim the honest mind."—Ziite News, Chicago. $ 1.00. 
be heard. Our own country is freer from Robert Collyer. The activity of the New 


York Conference, as shown in the record of 
the past year, in the establishment of a New 
York headquarters and the enlargement of its 
boundary lines, to take in the Middle States, 
is stimulating and suggestive all around. We 


send cheer and greeting from the Chicago 
headquarters. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Miss S. B. Beals, of the 


Unitarian Church, is President of the St. 
Paul Women’s Educational and Industrial 


A collection of good poems, all of more 
than average poetic ability.... They have 
real poetic merit—each a body of thought 
smoothly and poetically materialized, and will 
be read and re-read with increasing pleasure, 
—Christian at Work. | 


American Protectionist’s Man- 
ual.—By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 
200 pages, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 75 

) 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid oy mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00°cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscripiions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERE & CoO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


C.A.LONG’S 95 CENTS 


these evils than any other. Christianity is 
fighting these evils all the time. Seventeen 
years ago the National Conference of Charities 
was formed. Here workers ofall sects come 
together to consider the best methods, and 
give personal experiences of success in plans 
adopted. This has been productive of great 
good. Mrs. Barrows spoke in some detail of 
the advance that has been made in the treat- 
ment of the different classes of these unfortu. 


nate ones. We must have Christianity in’the Union. We are in receipt of a circular an- gov? Marrnee PEW. BY MAIL | cents. ‘ 
form of philanthropy. The “golden rule” | NOuncing, the terms of membership in the - M yor eas ge Abundant material for economic discussion, 
gives the whole of it. Brief remarks were | Union, its several departments of work and No Bottle, | collected with painstaking care, and the con- 
made by Mrs. J. W. Andrews, and by Mrs. S, | Study and other interesting items of informa- No Waste clusions irrefragable.—New York Tribune. 
S. Hooper, and the meeting was closed by | tion. Its aim is mutual co-operation and No Muss We commend the work to all. who wish a 
singing the Doxology. " | Sympathy among women. It offers a wel- i, y ace better understanding and clearer views of 
GEoG1ANA MERRILL, Secretary. | come to all women, “resident or stranger, = \\ Waal (ONE these important questions:-Clloaie Evening 
Resteu.—Dr. Bartol, accompanied by his who come in search of friendly advice, infor- moon ee PENCIL ala 
sister, is in East Pasadena, Cal. The doctor remain rad mnstruction. Classes in singing, Se AL } =? EQUALS ‘ 
finds himself able to preach there occasionally. dressmaking, typewriting and stenography, ; ~ SIX Echoes from the Blarney Stone 
—About a hundred persons heard Rev. S. H. | D2sides_ the “Knickerbocker Class” and Bott! and other Rhymes.—By W.C. R. 
Winkley’s Sunday-school lesson last Satur- ~ King’s Daughters " are already in progress. “@ Cloth, 16 II a es 
Ci ; Hall The Association also provides for a “ Protec- . oth, 10mo.,.115 Pp — 
day nang - Club det : ° i asthe tive Agency, to investigate complaints of Se MUCILAGE Pervaded by the Irish love of humor and 
ay Church” aie The ck aie A Ms wages unjustly withheld from working| ° ae ome | appreciation of the ludicrous, they are thor. 
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PAMPHLETS FROM THE “ INDEX.” 


Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi Solo- 
mon Schindler. I. Introductory, § cents; 
II. Two Thousand Years Ago, § cents; III. 
The Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents; IV. Judaism 
the Mother and Christianity the Daughter, 
5 cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, § cents. 
The five lectures for 20 cents. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine ot Vieari- 


Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly entertaining.—Boston 


over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 


damp. Dries instamtly. Address Charles H., 


Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Story of Unitarianism tn America 


1740--1890. 


— —— 


An OuTLINE For Stupy-CLASsEs. 
By W. C. GANNETT. 


Price 10 cts, 10 copies, 75 cts. Address, 
8 East St., Rochester, N. Y. 


women, employing legal advice when neces- 
sary, free of charge.” A similar agency in 
Chicago has proven a powerful instrumen- 
tality for the protection of the weak and the 
friendless. The St. Paul E. and I. Union is 
also the headquarters of the professional and 
trained nurses of the city, and serves a “hot, 
homelike luncheon daily between the hours 
of twelve and two.” It is proposed at an 
early day to have the rooms open on Sunday 
afternoons for religious and moral instruction. 


Quincy, IiL—The Unitarians of Quincy are 
alive and aggressive, under the ministry of 


specialty hold and disseminate the Spirit of 
hristianity, and inspire men to engage in all 
good works. Though a church cannot com- 
pass in its actual charities all old and new ef- 
forts to help mankind, yet to-day many of 
these are adopted by all denominations, even 
such as have long been considered outside 
_work. 
—The new “Norfolk Unitarian Church,” in 
the Dorchester suburb of Boston, wheels into 
the line of its sister churches, showing a pro- 
gramme of strong sermons and impressive ser- 
vices for February and March. 


—Rev. Edw. E. Hale seems to take the brunt 
of the circuit riding in New England of our 
denomination. The wonder is how he finds 
time to edit two monthlies and write new 
books. 

—At the meeting of the ‘Teachers’ Union” 
last Monday evening, it was recommended 
that the body essay the general introduction 
of graded lessons with normal classes for each 
grade, to be held weekly on Saturday in the 
A. U. A. Building. 


Iowa.— We receive a circular 
bearing date January 22, 1890, announcing the 
organization of a new Unity Church, at De- 
corah,—Rev. S. S. Hunting in temporary 
charge. We had been advised of the progress 
of the movement for some months past and 
are pleased to hear of the definite action which 
brings another society into line with us “in 
the cause of truth and righteousness and love.” 
“The Bond of Union is our faith in the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man.” 
The aim of the new society is expressed in the 
following words: “ We would do our part to 
liberate persons from the theologcal tyranny 
of aan and sectarian exclusiveness, and 
unite them in the fellowship of charity. We 


Rev. C. F. Bradley. Strangers are finding 
themselves at home in the congregation, the 
sermons and Unity Club papers get into 
print, the Sunday School is planning for larger 
things and the esprit du corps of the people is 
full of promise for the future of the church. 
The Secretary of the Western Conference re- 
ceived a cordial greeting at their hands on 
Sunday last, and was tendered a reception on 
the evening following, in one of the hospitable 
homes of the parish. The Quincy church is 
one of the oldest in the West, its semi-centen- 
nial —s near at hand. Let the friends in 
Quincy have a rousing celebration to mark 
this epoch in their history. 


The Indian School, Montana.—Rev. Henry 


F. Bond, for four years in charge of the In- 


dian School at Blakeley, Custer Station, 


Montana, called at Headquarters last week, 
with his pocket full of Indian photographs 
and his heart full of interest and enthusiasm 
in his work. He regards the Indian children 
as apt to learn both in books and in manual 
employment, laziness being the prevalent 
weakness, which is rather fostered by their 
parents, who are not solicitous that the chil- 
dren should learn to work. Mr. and Mrs. 


To aid classes using the above Outline, a 
small edition of the historical chapters of the 
‘“ Memoir of Ezra Stiles Gannett,” has been 
struck off in pamphlet form. The seventy 
pages tell the Story concisely as far as 


through “the Transcendental Movement.” 


Price 20 cts. For sale at the A. U. A. 
Building, 25 Beacon St., Boston, and at UNITY 
Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


John W. Chadwick and M. J. Savage on 
EVOLUTION. 
BY MR. SAVAGE: 
The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civilization. 
Pamphlet, 30 pages, 10 cents. 
BY MR. CHADWICK: 
Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. Pamph- 
let, 28 pages, 10 cents. 
harles Robert Darwin; his Life, Works and Influ- 
ence, Pamphlet, 36 pages, 10 cents. 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher 
° 196 Summer Street, Boston. 


‘FORCIBLE, EASILY UNDERSTOOD, BETTER THAN AL- 


MOST ANYTHING ELSE WRITTEN.”’ 


NATIONALISM OR PLUTOORACY? © 


By EDWARD BELLAMY. 


The famous address, now prepared for popular cir - 


culation.” Sent post paid for two cents. 
Address JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 


ous Atonement. By W.H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


volution in Its Relations to Ev 
gion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 
Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 
W. Newman. § cents. 


The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothing- 


ham. § cents. 


Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles 


Voysey. 10 cents. | 


God in the Constitution. By Rev. Arthur B. 


Bradtord. 10 cents. 
All these to one Address, 50 cents, 


LIBERTY AND LIFE. 


By E. P. POWELL, Author of “@ur 
Heredity from God.” 


Now ready. 17 lectures, 208 
good type, bound uniformly with “ 


dity from God.” 
75 Cents. 


e pages, 
Here- 


Price 
Also “Our Heredity from God” - 61.75. 


Any book advertised ap egy ag Pe ge mats 
or Ptr ha! Thoms, y ‘4 price. For $5.00 cas ¥ 


aim at the acquisition of enlarged views of | Bond are on their way East, in search of 196 Summer Street, Boston. | Fer, we oem s to the amount of $500 

man in reference. to his duty and his destiny ; much needed rest after their exacting cares oe ee hak Oe oe bape al year free; “4 offer 

at truthful conceptions of the moral govern- | and labors. - FARMS FOR SALE. aor tag gious nape. 

ment of the world, and to keep pace with the| Andover, N. H—The Congregational Uni- | , We want to advertise yours. Large Bulletin List| CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 

march of ence and the advancement of | tarian free, INTERSTATE L ESTATE EXCHANGE . _ 
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UNITY. 


Ohq Home. 


TOM’S PRESORIPTION. 


Margie lay out in the hammock with 
dancing shadows changing the tints of 
her hair; and when Tom came whist- 
ling by, he wouldn’t have knowr her, 
lying so still with Her face buried in the 
meshes of hemp, if it had not been for 
that very shadow-flecked hair. Tom 
felt sure that nobody had just such 
gold-brown hair as sister Margie. 

“ Hallo! Sleep?” he asked. 

No answer. 

“Sleep, Sis?” he called again, and 
then, as the little pink figure remained 
motionless, he grinned a genuine, broad, 
boyish grin, and picked from the tall 
grass near him one particularly long bit 
which seemed to have gone to seed 
bountifully, just for his benefit. Step- 
ping nearer, he bent the green spray, 
and let it fall dabblingly about her 
pretty ear. Heexpected asleepy move- 
ment from her in return, and was 
startled past bounds when she gave one 
vicious spring and sat bolt upright 
facing him with red, tearful eyes. 

“By gum!” 

That was Tom’s strongest expletive, 
and the occasion seemed to warrant it. 
Who ever saw sunny Margie with tears 
on her cheek and gloom on her brow, 
unless something terrible had happened 
to bring it about? 

“ Why, Margie, what zs the matter?” 

‘¢T wish I was dead, that’s what.” 

“ Well, Margie Mathews! If I ever 
heard anything as wicked asthat! You, 
to say such a thing, you, who have 
everything in the world to make you 
happy! Doesn’t Papa give you every- 
thing you want almost before you want 
it; doesn’t Mamma think you the dear- 
est girl in the world, and don’t we four 
boys spoil you to death, you ungrateful 
child? Haven’t you a lovely home, no 
end of friends, a piano and a horse and, 
and—everything?”’ 

“ Ye-es,” from Margie, tearfully. 

“ Then what else do you want?” 

“Nothing. I’ve got too much now. 
Oh dear, oh dear! I’m so unhappy!” 
and down went the pink gown and the 
gold-brown hair into the hammock 
again. 

“Well, if I ever!” gasped Tom. 
“You'd better study yourself and see 
what’s at the bottom of all this; there 
must be something.” 

“No, there isn’t anything,” came 
brokenly from the hammock, “and I 
have studied myself too much already. 
I’m sick of it. The more I try to be 
happy the more I can’t. I’m tired of 
everything! What do you do, Tom, 
when you get tired of everything?” 

Tom would have laughed if Margie 
had not been so tragic. ‘ Well,” he 
said, presently, “I don’t think I ever 
got tired of everything; I don’t have 
time. If-I haven’t the cow to milk, 
there’s water to carry up, or cook’s in 
a hurry to have the pease shelled, or 
the weeds need thinning in the garden, 
or something, always.” 

“Always work?” asked Margie, a 
shade less doleful. _ 

* Well no, not always, but you may 
depend on it I don’t get tired of the 
time that isn’t work-time, for there are 
dozens of things to do even if you don’t 
count the fish just aching to be caught, 
down in Mill Creek.” 

“Tawm,” called a voice from the 
back-porch, and now Tom did laugh. 

“There’s an_ illustration, Margie. 
Now I wanted to go for those fish 
right away—haven’t had a fish for a 
week, but there’s Chloe yelling, and I 
know it’s pease or beans or something. 


goose again. 


“ Please, Tom, let me! I want to 
awfully.” 

“ Too hot for you, child.” 

“ Why, no it isn’t, Tom; it’s cool as 
can be here on the back-porch in the 
shade. Do let me, and you go and see 
if you can’t catch enough fish for break- 
fast. You know how fond I am of 
fish.” 

The mention of fish was too much 
for Tom, and he jumped up with sud- 
den alacrity, pulled a chair into the 
shade for Margie, handed pan and bas- 
ket to her, and was off. | 

Such an army of ideas as marched 
under that gold-brown hair in the time 
it took to string the beans! It was a 
very determined little lady who faced 
Mamma Matthews in the library, half 
an hour later. 

“ Mamma, isn’t the ninth, flower-mis- 
sion day?” | 

“ Yes, Margie.” 

“ And doesn’t it mean all sorts of 
things as well as flowers, for the hos- 
pitals, jails and asylums? ” 

“Yes, we are to send reading matter 
and delicacies for the sick, beside the 
flowers, on this flower-mission day.” 

“ Well, please let me help this time. 
I never have, you know, Mamma. Let 
me make some blanc-mange and lemon- 
gelatine, and arrange some of our own 
fruit and flowers.” 

* But it is such hot work for you in 
this—”’ 

‘“ Q Mamma,don’t! You work in hot 
weather. Why shouidn’t I? I do want 
to awfully.” 

Mrs. Matthews smiled at her small 
daughter’s vehemence, and Margie 
knew that a smile from Mamma always 
meant a favorable settlement of affairs. 

All day Friday she was busy con- 
cocting the daintiest, clearest gelatine 
jellies, which, in tiny glasses, were set 
away in the refrigerator to cool; and on 
Saturday morning she was up at day- 
break tying with white ribbon the very 
sweetest bunches of daisies, pansies, 
roses and honeysuckles all fringed with 
grasses and ferns, wet, cool and beauti- 
ful. 

Tom and John and Archie and Ned 
all helped gather strawberries, and then 
climbed to the very tops of the cherry- 
trees for the ripest and reddest of the 
glowing fruit. 

“ Who ever would have thought,” 
‘Ned said, admiringly, ‘ of fixing them 
up like that? They look doubly good 
te eat down in the little leaf baskets, 
and some sick fellow will find his lost 
appetite coming back to him when he 
sees your pretty gift.” 

That night at sunset a very tired girl 
in a loose pink gingham sat in the ham- 
mock, when brother Tom, spying her 
from afar, came up to ask, “ Aren’t you 
nearly dead, sis, after all this work. and 
rushing about through the hot sun?” 

Margie smiled lazily. ‘ Nota bit of 
it,” she said. “I feel very lively indeed 
if I am tired, and yet, when I think of 
it, I suppose I am nearer dead than I 
was Thursday morning when I wanted 
to die. Tom, honestly, had you ever 
seen such an idiot?” and then, though 
she laughed, her eyes looked suspicious- 
ly bright as she continued, “ Bless your 
old heart, Tom! You put me on the 
right track. I'll never be such a selfish 
I want to live in this 
world just as long as the good Lord 
will let me. It’s a beautiful world, 
Tom, and how much there is to do in 
at” 

Just then the tea-bell tinkled merrily, 
and Margie wasn’t a bit too tired to 
race to the house and get there ahead 
of the long-legged brother, who said, 
when he caught his breath: “ Well, for 
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She’s always in a hurry on Thursdays.” 

Tom dashed over the low fence, and 
Margie heard him clattering oP the 
steps to the back-porch. “ Well, I 
never thought of that,” she said, rising 
slowly and brushing the little damp 


a tired mission-girl you run pretty well. 
‘Hurrah for you, Margie! don’t be- 
lieve you'll ever be ‘tired of every- 
thing’ again.” 

And I think she never was.— Maude 
Rittenhouse in The Housewitfe. 
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had darted through the little gate and 
up the steps after Tom. There he sat, 
a mock-heroic expression on his freckled 
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OHIOAGO OALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEss1AH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Services at 10:45 A. M. 


Unity Cuurcu.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 11:00 A. M. 
Sunday-school at 10:00 A, M. 


ALL Souts CuHurRcH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, Jan. 19, Mr. see 
will preach, subject, “‘ The Peace at the Heart 
of Niagara.” Sunday school at 9:30 A. M. 
Teachers’ meeting every Friday evening at 
7 °*45- 

Unity Cuurcu, Hinsdale.-—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 A.M. 


THE next meeting of the Chicago Unita- 
rian Club will be held Feb. 5, when an address 
will be given by Rev. Virgil H. Brown, of 
Princeton, Ill. 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co. have now on 
hand a full stock of the Humboldt Library of 
Popular Science, a series of octavo pamphlets, 
giving perma age reprints of the most im- 
portant scientific works at 15 and 30 cents. 
The following are the latest issues: 


No. 111. THe. PLeaAsSuRES OF LIFE. PartII. By 
Sir John Lubbock. 15 cents. 

No, 112. PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th, Ribot. 
Translated from the French by J, Fitzgerald, M, A, 
15 cents. 

No, 113. Hypnotism, Its History and Develop- 
ment, By Fredrik Bjornstrom, M. D., Head Physician 
of the: Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, 
late Royal Swedish Medical Councillor. Authorised 
translation from the second Swedish edition. by Baron 
Nils Posse, M. G. Director of the Boston School of 
Gymnastics. (Double number, 30 cents.) 

No. 114. CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. A Con- 
troversy. Consisting of papers contributed to the 
‘Nineteenth Century’? by Henry Wace, D. D., Prof. 
Thomas H. Huxley, the Bishop of Peterborough, W. H. 
Mallock, Mrs, Humphrey Ward. (Double number, 
30 cents, 

Nos. 115 and 116. DARwINiIsM. An Exposition of 
the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its 
applications. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL. D., F. 
L. S., etc, Illustrated. (Two double numbers, 3ocents 
each.) 

No. 117, MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT, 
By S, Laing. Part I. Illustrated, (Double number, 
30 cents.) 

No. 118. MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT, 
ByS. Laing. PartII. 15 cents, 


See full list of the first 110 numbers of the 
Humbeldt Library, in UN1TY of Jan. 18 and 25. 
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allaying the hoarseness and irritation incident 
to vocal exertion, effectually clearing and 
strengthening the voice. “ They greatly re- 
lieve any uneasiness in the throat.”—S. 5. 
Curry, Teacher of Oratory, Boston. Ask for 
and obtain only “BROWN’s BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES.” 25 cents a box. 


Capitalists and Small Investors read “ War” 
Robertson’s advertisement in this paper. 


The correct way to buy any manufactured article is 
direct from the manufacturer when possible, and save 
the middleman’s profit. The Elkhart Carriage and 
Harness Mfg. Co., of Elkhart, Ind., have dealt with 
consumers direct for the past sixteen years, at whole- 
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of them, and as ‘their work is fully warranted, and all 
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THE SAFE SIDE. 


A THEISTIC REFUTATION OF THE 
DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


By RicHARD M, MITCHELL. 


Mr. O. B. Frothingham says, in a letter to the author: 
The book has been received and perused. I find it 
original and able. Its frankness, out-spokenness, bold- 
ness interest me greatly. It goes to the roots of the 

matter. . . . Onthe main drift of your essay 
" my sympathies are entirely with you, You have learn- 
ing, thought, insight on your side, and I think this vol- 
ume will attract attention by the honesty with which 
it presents the claims of reason and avows the good 
results of obeying the natural laws of the mind. You 
do a service in printing it. I would advise its wide 

irculation.”’ 

rae. Mitchell is a firm believer in God, in rational re- 
ligion and in the immortality of the soul, but in the 
divinity of Christ he has no belief, and against this 


d a he writes intelligently, earnestly and with con- 


siderable learning and ability. . . . The reason- 
ing is clear and logical, the style direct and forcible, 
and the conclusions are those of a man who has evi- 
dently given careful and patient thought to religious 
subjects.— Religio-Philosophical Fournal. 
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SUBSTANCE OF DOCTRINE. 


“* The Highest in Man is Evermore the Truest Indi- 
cation of the Divine Purpose.” 


Send for Sample Copies, 

Price merely nominal. Address: 
THE UNIVERSALIST RECORD, 
Newark, N, J. 


Rev, ALEXANDER KENT, 
Rev. M. D, SHUTTER, 
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this offer to rich or poor. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Iam giving the greatest inducements ever offered 
i Note this: You can get a tract of land 
and have it cultivated until in a highly productive con- 
dition for less money than it will yield you in one year, 
when in bearing, and you may pay in small install- 
ments. You may move to California or not as you like. 
Do not fail towrite for m 
This is the opportunity of a 
JOHN BROWN, Madera, Califo 
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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. | 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
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POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 
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Alice B. Stockham& C>.. Chi cago, Ill 


LOOK HERE, 
THOROUGH-BRED POULTRY. All the popular 
| varieties. Catalogue free. 

E, J. KIRBY, Marshall, Mich. 


_ The Unending Genesis ; or, Cre- 
ation Ever Present. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. Contents: The Old Genesis 
Story; The Firmament of Space, 
Worlds Rounded and Rolling, Worlds 
Warmed, “ Let there be Light,” Com- 
pounds and Crystals, Sea and Land, 
The Air Firmament, Plant Creation, 
Animal Creation, The Mental Domin- 
ion, Moral and Spiritual Creations. 
Paper, square 18mo., 111 pages. 25 
cents. 


Here the story of the creation is told in a 
reverential, loving spirit, showing so clearly 
how evolution has been going on for hundreds 
of centuries, and must still go on, and proving 
also how one over-ruling power works through 
all, with a perfect and beautiful mathematical 
precision. Far from decreasing our reverence 
for truth and beauty, it only increases tenfold 
our love for it. The story is told so simply 
and plainly, that any mother could use it and 
make it intelligible to little children. Poor 
little innocents! how their brains must reel 
over the effort to take in literally the old Bible 
story, and there are Liberals who object to 
teaching it to them as fairy lore. To such 
this book will prove a blessing, and besides 
teaching how this creation is unending, it will 
be likely to awaken in a child’s mind a desire 
for further knowledge of the natural sciences— 
a taste most desirable to cultivate—Mrs. L. 
I’, Furness, in Untty. 


Practical Piety.—Four sermons 
delivered in Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Sub- 
jects, “* The Economies of Religion,” 
‘“ Bread versus Ideas,”  ‘ Present 
Sanctities,” “The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.” Limp cloth, square 18mo., 60 
pages, 30 cents. 

The author has an epigrammatic habit of 
speech, coupled with a facility of illustration 
and a quickness of fancy not often found in 
sermon-writers, and his views of the relations 
of religion to modern conditions and everyday 


needs appeal to the average lay mind as re- 
markably sensible-—Oakland Enqutrer. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Re- 
ligion.—A volume of essays by D. A. 
asson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel 


Johnson, John Weiss, William J. Pot- 


ter, Francis E. Abbot, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, John W. Chadwick, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. E. D. Cheney; with ex- 
tracts from speeches on the platform of 
the Free Religious Association, by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, C. H. Malcom, 
Celia Burleigh, Wendell Phillips, Rabbi 
Wise, Dr. Bartol, Julia Ward Howe, 
F. B. Sanborn, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, C. D. B. Mills, W. C. Gannett, 
Lucy Stone, and others. Cloth,2#§mo., 
424 pages, well printed on good paper 
and handsomely bound, retail price, 
$1.50, our price to those who order di- 
rect from us, 75 cents. 


A Study of Primitive Christian- 
ity.—By Lewis G. Janes. Cloth, oc- 
tavo, gilt top, uncut edges, 319 pages. 
P1.25. 

Doctor Janes is evidently a thorough 
scholar, and one cannot fail to.be impressed 
with the care, the honesty, the faithfulness, 
the impartiality, the love of truth, the con- 
servatism exhibited throughout this admirable 
volume. . . We commend the book, not 
only to Unitarians, but to alk who are willing 
to trace, or to see traced in a masterly man- 
ner, the operation of natural causes, of race, 
politics, and social conditions generally, upon 
the rise and progress of Christianity. —Pof- 
ular Science Monthly. 


Poems and Essays of James Vila 
Blake. T'wo volumes uniformly bound 
in dark blue cloth, paper labels, red 
top, uncut edges; Poems, 188 pzazges; 
Essays, 216 pages; $1.00 each. Either 
volume sold separately. ) 

A new essayist and a new poet, and strange 
to say, both in the same man; especially — 
strange when we are compelled to add that 
when we read the essays he seems a born es- 
sayist, and when we read the poems, he seems 
a born poet.—New York Evangelist. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton 
Torch.—By Florence M. Campbell. 
cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, $1.00. 

It is a wholesome home story, full of gentle 
grace and thoughtful feeling, and not only 
commands respect, but holds the interest to the 
end. The writer has a purpose in view, but 
does not permit hebealt’ to become either 
priggish or pedantic in pursuit of that pur- 
pose.—Chicago Herald. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 


or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 

order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 

advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 

appiying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. , 
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